BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

ago, for two nights and a day moved with forgotten dignity
towards the rapids at Ahwaz, round which he had to walk,
transhipping himself and his goods into another and
smaller boat, travelling more than two hundred miles from
start to finish. At that time it was no uncommon thing
to see fresh lion pugs upon the river bank. Thence an
American buck-board waggon, drawn by mules, swayed
and bumped through the gorge of the Tembi river to
Fields about thirty-five miles away, then known as
Maidan-i-Naftun, the Field of Oil; to-day called Mas-
jid-i-Suleiman, the Temple of Solomon. Originally this
journey took five days. What a different proposition
from forty minutes!

We drove to the aerodrome, half-way to Khorram-
Shahr, where the larger of the two hangars proclaimed
ABADAN from a shining roof. We scribbled a signature
upon a printed statement that we concealed no cameras
about our person, and took off from the permanent runway.

Beneath and behind lay six straight lines of two hundred
silvery oil tanks and a labyrinth of machinery, fringed with
date palms encircling the island of Abadan. Then came
miles of desert, waterlogged from the recent rain, looking
like mildewed blotting-paper. We followed the river.
Four parallel pipes wandered through a pumping station
on the left bank. Within a rectangular enclosure stood
two big tanks, one black and one red with a white roof.
Desultory outhouses flanked four tall chimneys at the
corners of a central red-roofed building. The sun kissed
a kidney-shaped blue lake, fed from a tortuous half-dry
stream. Small mud villages bestrode the banks amid
spasmodic attempts at cultivation, A railway line lay to
the right. We flew over Ahwaz, then over Tembi, towards
foot-hills and above a dust storm like a low swirling cloud.

Once, in 1917, an oil-pipe valve at Tembi burst under
pressure, near the furnaces* The English superintendent
rushed and turned off the fuel supply. He saved a
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